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and unemployment, it was a shrinkage from a period of commercial
and industrial expansion under "war conditions - a period of chequered
and hectic prosperity.37 But in spite of this, there is much evidence
against a general set-back in social conditions in London. Place's evi-
dence is comprehensive and convincing. Foreigners generally comment
on the sturdy, well-dressed appearance of working people.38 Doctors
testify to the improvement in health and cleanliness. There was much
poverty, but it was being more comprehensively dealt with both by the
poor laws and by charities than ever before. The death-rate for London
as for the whole country continued to decline. Rickman, who was
responsible for the early census returns, wrote to Southey in i8i<5:
One thing I wish to say as to an opinion which you seem to entertain as to
the well-being, or rather ill-being of the poor, that their state has grown
worse and worse of late. Now, if one listens to common assertion, everything
in grumbling England grows worse and worse; but the fact in question is
even a curiosity. Human comfort is to be estimated by human health, and
that by the length of human life.... Since 1780 life has been prolonged as
five to four, and the poor form too large a portion of society to be excluded
from this general effect; rather they are the main cause of it; for the upper
classes had food and cleanliness abundant before.39
It is difficult to follow the social history of London in any detail
without being impelled to the conclusion that bad as things were at the
end of the great war, they had still been progressively improving, and
that people were learning to mitigate the evils of life in a great city;
within the limits set by administrative possibilities and deep-seated pre-
judices something had been achieved. The facts that emerge from this
inclusion are the depths of misery, the appalling brutalities of life in
earlier periods, for which indeed there is much evidence. But it is not
the people whose position is most abject who are most conscious of
their miseries - at all events for the most part they suffer in silence.
Hardships begin to be talked about when they are no longer taken for
granted, and when therefore there is some prospect of relieving them.
Irregularity of work and the combination of evils called sweating were
of long standing, deeply rooted in the organization of many London
trades, yet so little is heard of them till the nineteenth century that they
pass as products of modern industrialism. The worst evils of child-
labour had already begun ta be mitigated when their existence first